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oo “= A gift from the people of France, “Liberty Enlightening the 
7 aN World” (the Statue of Liberty’s actual title) was intended to 
<= 22: commemorate the American Revolution and serve as a 
glorification of democracy for European governments. But 
the Statue’s location near Ellis Island—where millions of 
immigrants entered the United States before scattering 
among Connecticut and other states— accounts for the 
Statue’s close link to immigration. 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


IMMIGRANTS: 


Connecticut’s Diverse Ethnic Heritage 


by Bruce Clouette 


In 1986 we rededicated the Statue of Liberty on the one hundredth anniversary of its construction. The statue 
is a powerful reminder that today’s America is a land built by the hard work of people from many different 
cultures. Anyone who has paddled a canoe (Native American), listened to banjo music (African), and eaten 
spaghetti (Italian) has enjoyed the cultural legacy of three separate continents. A major source of America’s 


uniquely diverse heritage was the great wave of immigration which started at the end of the | 9th century, just 


».. This artist’s view of Irish peasants being evicted from their cottage during the 1847 Famine illustrates the enormous deprivation that drove millions of 
Irish to emigrate. 
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after the Statue took up its post alongside the steam- 
ship channel in New York harbor. 

Throughout Europe and in French Canada, rural 
society was torn apart as the international economy 
penetrated previously isolated areas. Denied their 
traditional rights to the land and buffeted by market 
forces beyond their control, millions of European 
peasants and others affected by economic disruption 
looked to America for an answer. Not all were 
looking to start over. Many immigrants, Italians and 
French Canadians particularly, hoped to earn money 
in America and return home, and as many as a third 
of them did go back. For the Jews of eastern Europe, 
however, return was almost unthinkable; persecution 
had made life intolerable in the Jewish areas of Poland 
and Russia. 

Hundreds of thousands of the immigrants chose 
Connecticut for their new home. Connecticut in the 
1890s and early 1900s was undergoing tremendous 


industrial expansion. The state had thousands of 
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IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH. 


IkE ScHLOoss: What you boring the hole for. Abe? 

ABE COHEN: So Hockheimer upstairs smells dose four ten cendt segarsh 
tegedder! 

IkE ScHLOss: Well. what of dat? 

ABE COHEN: Hell think I’m smogken a forty cendt segar. 


& 2S OVE: This 1891 cartoon froma “high society” magazine, 
The Hartford Chat, perpetuated cruel stereotypes. 


textile mills, foundries, metal-products factories, and machine shops, all in need of workers. With the exception of 


especially skilled immigrants, such as English woolen workers or German gunsmiths, the newcomers took the 


hardest, lowest paying, and most dangerous jobs. Like the Irish who had come a generation earlier, many of the 


new immigrants worked as unskilled laborers rebuilding the railroads, constructing factories, tenements, and 


office buildings, and loading and unloading heavy materials. 


The immigrants settled where there were jobs. Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, and the state’s 


smaller industrial cities had large numbers of foreign-born residents. The state’s major groups—Italians, Poles, and 


East European Jews—were found in all urban areas. Other groups settled more in one city than another, such as 


the Slovaks in Bridgeport, the Lithuanians in Waterbury, and French Canadians in the textile towns of eastern 


Connecticut. A few of the immigrants settled on farms, such as the Jewish dairy and egg farmers of Colchester or 


the Polish potato growers of northern Hartford County. By 1910, immigrants and their children made up two- 
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Ellis Island served as the main 
immigrant processing center for 
the United States from 1892 to 
1943. Upon arrival, immigrants 
were either admitted or rejected, 
based on an examination. At its 
peak, the station processed one 
million people a year. Some 90% 
of all immigrants passed through 
Ellis Island’s gates. 
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Vinciamo la nostra piw’ grande battaglia 


VOTIAMO TUTTI IL NOME DI 


Antonio R. Abriola 


PER 


County Sheriff 


ABOVE: Ethnically-based appeals aided political mobility for some immigrants. The ad reads, in part, “Let us win our greatest battle: Let’s all vote the name of 
Antonio R. Abriola for County Sheriff.” 


thirds of the population in Connecticut’s major cities and a substantial majority statewide. 

Immigrants settling in Connecticut encountered a society which regarded foreigners with suspicion and 
ignorant disdain. Discrimination in housing and hiring were common, as were coarse stereotypes which depicted 
the immigrants as stupid, lazy, unclean, and prone to emotional excess. The newcomers were also blamed for 
increased labor activism and for the problems of poverty, crowding, and unsanitary conditions which afflicted the 


working-class neighborhoods where the immigrants lived. 
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The immigrants countered Yankee prejudice 
with the strength of their own institutions. Few 
people came to Connecticut as isolated, 
uprooted migrants; most had friends or family to 
meet them in the strange city, board them until 
they could get their own home, and help them 
find a job. In the immigrant neighborhoods of the 
larger cities, the newcomer could find people 


who spoke the old language, a familiar church or 


synagogue, and small businesses run by and ABOVE: Anti-immigrant hostility fueled the 1920s rebirth of the Ku 


Klux Klan. This 1932 ad illustrates one way the Klan used to gain public support. 
catering to particular ethnic groups. In some 


cases these neighborhoods were entirely populated by a single nationality, and in others there were people from 


several groups sharing the same general vicinity. 


480% ©. The ethnic neighborhood provided an informal network of mutual support; depicted here is the residential distribution of Polish-Americans 
in Waterbury, 1922. 


Every city had a rich mosaic of ethnic social clubs, often reflecting class, political, and religious divisions within 
each ethnic group. Some were secular; many were church-related. Some were for businessmen and professional 
types; others appealed more to the working-class majority. Besides fulfilling a social function, they usually had 
practical purposes, such as providing sickness and death benefits for the families of members. 

For 90% of the immigrants, “making it” in America meant moving up in the industrial work force, such as 
becoming a molder in a foundry rather than a helper. Many never left the ranks of unskilled labor, and instead 
focused their aspirations on their children getting better jobs. Some people, however, had prosperous business 
careers. Immigrant businessmen such as grocers, tavern-owners, undertakers, money-handlers, and lawyers bene- 
fited from the patronage of their countrymen. Other immigrants found a special niche in the economy; 
construction and restaurants were two areas where immigrants excelled. 

The Yankees and Irish who dominated the politics of most of Connecticut’s larger cities only grudgingly shared 
power with the newcomers, but eventually Italians, Poles, and others gained enough voters in ethnic wards to 
command regular representation. Although political participation had advantages for the immigrants—play- 
grounds for the neighborhood, appointments to the police force, city business for ethnic contractors—local 
politics could not solve the big problems facing the immigrant working class: low pay, dangerous working 
conditions, and frequent unemployment. 

The immigrant era ended in 1924. The turmoil of World War | had already curtailed immigration, and bigots 
succeeded in restricting it further with a system which allowed only a trickle of immigration and set up quotas 
which discriminated against Italians, Jews, and Slavic groups. 

Connecticut’s immigrant communities continued to thrive for many more years, but eventually ethnic institu- 
tions ran out of steam. Each succeeding generation was more American and less foreign than its parents, and 
people lost interest in the old language and customs. For many, big industrial unions like the United Auto Workers 
substituted for the social life and mutual benefit plans formerly provided by ethnic organizations. Intermarriage 
further blurred ethnic identities, and suburbanization cut into the vitality of the old neighborhoods. Finally, the 
mass media, even while celebrating ethnic caricatures in programs like | Remember Mama, offered Americans a 
national entertainment culture to supplement their individual ethnic heritages. 

As one story ends, another begins. Since World War II, Connecticut’s population has continued to be enriched 
from new sources. Black people from rural areas of the South came to Connecticut to work in war-related 
industries, expanding the small Black population which had existed since Colonial times. The state’s Black 


population has continued to grow, and today Blacks (including a small but growing number of migrants from the 
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Like the 
ethnic neighborhood, the family 
provided an environment of 
comfort and support to the 
immigrants. Pictured here is an 
Ambrozaitis family wedding 
portrait, Waterbury, ca. 1910 


Immigrant fami- 
lies needed income from all 
members to survive, including 
children. This passport was 
submitted by the Barbuseio family 
to the state Department of 
Education as part of the applica- 
tion for children’s work permits. 


World War II 
military service brought together 
people of diverse backgrounds, 
and after the war the G.I. Bill 
provided access to higher educa- 
tion for many second-generation 
immigrants. (Left-right) John F 
Reynolds, Naugatuck; Vincent J. 
Glorioso, Bethel; Raymond F 
Callaghan, Bridgeport; Frank M. 
Dunn, Waterbury; Lewis F 
Fillipone, Bridgeport. 
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West Indies) make up about 7% of the state’s total population. Another 4% are of Hispanic heritage, and in recent 
years some of the |,000,000 Asians who came to the United States in the period 1976 to 1980 have settled here. 
The rededication of the Statue of Liberty raises many questions for these residents of Connecticut, as well as 
for the six out of ten descended from people who came in the great European migration. Although the bigotry 
faced by European immigrants has become muted over time, racial prejudice against Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians 
still exists. Will we continue building a pluralistic society based on mutual understanding and respect? 
Connecticut no longer has the expanding industrial economy which offered work to unskilled immigrants 
and opportunities for advancement 


to their children. Will today’s economy 


SOUTHSIDE MEDIA, BILL DOAK PHOTO 


provide good jobs for everyone? 
Will the promises of liberty, 
equality, and economic opportunity 
which the Statue of Liberty has come 
to symbolize be fulfilled for all? The 


answers depend on us. 


mG). Between 1976 and 1980, some of the one 
million Asians immigrating to the United States have 
settled in Connecticut. Mrs. Li Chi-Toai is pictured 
here in Hartford. 
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CREODtIT S 


CONNECTICUT CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION FOR THE 
STATUE OF LIBERTY AND 
ELLIS ISLAND 


Bruce D. Cowen — Hebron 
Patricia S. Daly — West Hartford 
William F. X. Flynn, Sr. — Trumbull 
Marie Galbraith — Thomaston 
Wilda Hamerman, Chairman — Orange 
Fleur Lawrence — South Windham 
Michael V. Lynch — New Haven 
Jon E. Purmont, Governor’s Liaison 
Gov. William A. O’Neill, Hon. Chairman 
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